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As I look over the above title it occurs 
to me that perhaps some dignified gentle- 
men,—like Mr. Pulsiver or Mr. Haviland 
Stevenson or Mr. Cheney, for instance,— 
might resent being called camp followers, 
Out of deference to them, therefore, let us 
use a better sounding name and refer to 
the members of the Service of Supply. 
That’s a more modern name anyway. What- 
ever name you use, however, the gentle 
reader will understand that I am talking 
about the book men who thronged the lob- 
bies and exhibit booths at Atlantic City last 
month at the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A. 

When I arrived at the Hotel Traymore 
on Saturday noon I instinctively looked for 
Major Clancy of Minneapolis who has been 
a famous figure at every February meeting 
that I have attended. At last I saw him 
but to my grieved astonishment he was not 
wearing his high silk hat. Instead he wore 
a cap that possessed little more distinction 
than the cap that I had. On Sunday morn- 
ing I looked for him again and, alas, matters 
were still worse for his snowy locks were 
— by the slouchiest sort of a felt hat. 

ut to my delight on Monday morning the 
elevator door opened and the doubty major 
debouched into the lobby attired in the 
talismanic tile and I knew that the party 
was saved. To see the major equally at 
ease talking to a group of superintendents 
in the lobby or entertaining a bevy of fair 
lady supervisors and principals at a table 
in the dining room is part of the liberal 
education of any of the young book men. 

The younger men could not operate with 
the seeming leisurely tactics used by the 
major. Young Capeller and McNeil and 
Chamberlin and Glover and the rotund 
Routt, with V. Wheeler (he assured me that 
the ‘‘V’’ did not stand for virgin) and the 
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haughty Haskins dashed about at break- 
neck speed greeting old friends and mak- 
ing new ones while Charlie Foster and Mr. 
McNamara and Mr. Buehring and Mr. 
Dockrill and others of similar studious turn 
of mind halved their time by attending a 
number of the sessions and really listening 
to the addresses. In my capacity of more 
or less innocent bystander I marvelled at 
the buoyant vitality and effervescent spirits 
of these men. Lest I be misunderstood let 
us be clear on what I mean by spirits. The 
word as used here has no alcoholic connec- 
tion whatever. Along the boardwalk the 
only liquid that was really plentiful was sea 
water. In addition one could obtain plenty 
of coffee and tea and chocolate and fresh 
water and ice cream soda but as far any- 
thing stronger was concerned the place ap- 
peared to be quite arid. There is a hotel 
there that some folks call ‘‘The Beakers’’ 
but, as Mr. Laylander pointed out, what’s 
in a namef Or was it Shakespeare who 
said it? Anyway its a very apt question. 
A few of the publishers attended the 
meeting of the publishers’ section on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. For the benefit of those 
publishers and school men who did not at- 
tend I take pleasure in stating that Mr. 
Pulsiver delivered an address that would 
be of interest to every superintendent. His 
subject was the history of text book mak- 
ing in America. I have a copy of his ex- 
cellent paper and if you ask me for it I will 
be glad to send it to you.. Mr. Pennypacker 
contributed to the meeting by telling of the 
work of old Christopher Dock, a Mennonite 
German school master who lived near Phila- 
delphia for many years prior to the Revolu- 
tionary War and who wrote the first book 
published in America on school manage- 
ment. Dr. Martin Brumbaugh collected 
Dock’s works and they are now to be had 
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in an edition published by Lippincott. One 
of the extertaining features of Mr. Penny- 
packer’s talk was his recital of some of the 
rules of conduct laid down by Christopher 
Dock for the guidance of his —— Among 
these rules were a number ting to eti- 
quette at the table. I recall one to the ef- 
fect that ‘‘while you are at table do not 
pick your teeth with your fork. It is not 
only bad manners but it is also injurious to 
the . 

I did not attend the pwblishers’ dinner 
this time as it had not been announced and 
I had previously made arrangements to go 
with a prominent professor and his charm- 
ing secretary to see William Collier in ‘‘ The 
Hottentot.’’ However, I have no doubt that 
‘fa good time was had by all’’ at the din- 
ner. In fact, Mr. Stout assured me that 
such was-the case. By the way, I ran into 
Mr. Allen as he emerged from the revolving 
door of the Traymore and told him that I 
didn’t eee how he got along without ad- 
vertising in this magazine. He told me 
with every appearance of candor that I 
would certainly hear from him. Whether 
he meant that he was going to advertise on 
behalf of Gash and Morris or whether he 
intends to tell me that his advertising ap- 
propriation is exhausted I don’t know. But 
at any rate you and I can await news from 
him. But don’t pick your teeth with your 
fork while you’re waiting. Its very injuri- 
ous to the gums. Oh yes, I forgot to men- 
tion Mr. Knouff. I meet him every Feb- 
ruary and every year he starts the conver- 
sation by telling me to send him a rate 
eard. For the first two or three years I 
supposed that he meant he was going to 
advertise. I know better now. He is merely 
collecting rate cards from me. He must 
have quite a sheaf of them if he has saved 
all that I sent him. Well, we all have our 
hobbies. 
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The University of Wisconsin Nniversity of Illinois 
SUMMER SESSION 




















SUMMER SESSION 
June 27 to August 5 June 20th - August 13, 1921 


(Law School June 20 to August 26) 
The UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS invites you to be in at- 
ONE FEE $20, FOR ALL COURSES tendance at its annual SUMMER SESSION to be held 
(EXCEPT LAW $32) at the University JUNE 20 to AUGUST 13. 


Courses will be offered in Accountancy, Agricultural Edu- 


Courses in all Colleges, leading to the Bachelor's and Higher wel ent ‘Organisation and Operation, C n, Cham 
Degrees and Providing Opportunity for Economics, Education, Entomology, French, General 

Professional Advancement neering Drawing, German, Beans Home Economics, 
Industrial Education, Latin, Science, Mathematics, 
FOR:—University, College and Normal School Mechanics, (Theoretical and Appl , Music, 4~- Edu- 


I _ High-School Teachers, Principal cation for Women ‘soley olitical Science, chology, 











Superintendents. Men and Women 
in Professional Life. College Courses for Teachers, Principals 
Graduates and Undergraduates. and S sntendent 
High-School Graduates. uperintendents 
in principles and methods of teaching, administration and 
supervision, educational psychology, mental tests, educational 


measurement, educational statistics, comparative education, 
NEW THIS YEAR: Special Work for Grade School principles of curriculum making, secondary education, history 


Teachers and Supervisors. of education, and teachers’ courses in the academic subjects. 
Research Facilities Lakeside Advantages 





Additional information will be gladly furnished at 
For Further Information Address: any time by the Director of the Session. Address: 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION C. E. CHADSEY 
MADISON, WIS. Director of Summer Session, Urbana, Illinois 


























TEACHERS, WOULD YOU ; ; 
TRAVEL THIS SUMMER, The Art Iustitute of Chicago 


if your railroad fare were paid? ART SCHOOL—SUMMER SESSION 
We have fifteen openings in our or- July 5th to Sept. 10th, 1921 


ganization, for superintendents or 
city teachers—either men or women FOR ARTISTS, TEACHERS, CRAFTSMEN AND STUDENTS 


—which in nn Se wil | = Offers the remarkable privilege of studying under the same roof with one of the 
permanent positions. greatest museums and art libraries where one may brouse among the treasures of 
Do you want to earn some real paintings, sculpture, decorative arts and prints, and at the same time be receiving 
ae during your vacation months? technical instruction. An opportunity to gain new ideas and advance professionally 

y y : nm il by keeping in contact with the most modern art movements and suggestions. 
Would you be interested in a digni- 


fied, honest proposition that would INSTRUCTORS 
mean an income of between $175.00 George William Eggers 
and $350.00 a month? This is an sein . a on Poa 
: “s er Sargen ary ve onin Sterba 
opportunity to wavel with agres- Hugo B. Froelich Elizabeth Hyde Elmer A. Forsberg 
able associates. ‘ Pedro Lemos Mabel Williams Frederick V. Poole 
. . . . Florence Fitch Ethel Coe Howard K. Morse 
Ours isa strictly educational selling William Welsh Mary Hipple Park Phipps 
proposition. Sales experience not Ernst Detterer Ruth Sherwood 
necessary. Write, stating your 
qualifications and the time available . : PROGRAM 
, advised to give thi Normal Instruction Lettering Landscape Painting 
ps peer ee — Craft Work Mechanical Drawing Nude Life Drawing 
your carly & oes Colored Cement Perspective Head Life Drawing 
Address: W. V. MILLER, Batik-Gesso Design Modeling 
Bid ILLINO Tie and Dye . Still-Life Painting Illustration 
vacnaneeeas eee ~ Industrial Work Lectures Juvenile Classes 
Costume Design Gallery Talks 


Branch Manager, wanted by the Rocky During the past year 4200 students attended the school. A waiting list of several 
Mountain Teachers’ Agency, 326 Empire hundred has been kept on file. To avoid disappointment we advise early registration. 


Big, Denver, Colvente, fee Caleage and Address REGISTRAR for Summer School Catalogue 


K City, Mo. O , h 
ae eye Vaan, es Set DEPT. S.H. MICHIGAN AVENUE, at ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
men will be considered. State full par- 


ticulars in first letter. 
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FOR ALL SCIENCE LABORATORIES 


AGRICULTURE PHYSIOLOGY BIOLOGY 


PHYSICS ZOOLOGY CHEMISTRY 





| SEND FOR CATALOG GIVING YOUR OFFICIAL POSITION | 





CATALOG ° *A’’—Agricultural A) atus and Supplies particularly for Smith- 
Schools, enlarged wad vovlead revised in order to meet the Smith-Hughes 

--- ~ he. (190 pages). 

CATALGG “‘B’’—Biological Apparatus and Supplies all material for 
of Physiol potany and Zoology, tala icroscopes, Pro- 
pparatus slides. (64 pages). 

eaeps ““C’*—Chemicals, Minerals and Soils. Complete line of chemicals 
of all grades. (80 pages). 

CATALOG “G’’—Laboratory tus and Supplies for Physics and Chem- 
istry Projection Apparatus, Weights, etc. (336 pages). 

CAT SS wes Apparatus, parte and sets for schools, amateur and 


CATALOG “DC’’—Electric Meters, direct and alternating current; Portable 
and Switchboard Type, Shunts, Galvanometers, ete 

CATALOG © “§C’*—General School . Perniture, Charts, Pencils, Play- 
—— amen Kindergarten upplies, Registers, Papers, N Notebooks, 


CATALOG “L’’—Lantern Slides, Microscopic Slides and Balopticons. 
CATALOG “‘4”°—Loose Leaf Notebooks, Papers, Herbariums, Manuals, etc. 
CATALOG “D’’—Catalog of Diplomas, for Grade Schools, High Schools, etc. 
LISTS—State Lists for those states specifying Nee pe equipment. 
Text and M: | Lists of App ‘or all Sci ‘Text and Manuals. 
ee Agriculture, Physics — Physical Geography. Ask for 
sample. 





Manufactured by 


W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


1516 ORLEANS STREET 


ICAGO, ILL. 


Children Who Play 


Teachers who aid children to play better aid them to 
study better—the problem of providing proper means 
of play is solved by MEDART Engineering Service 
and MEDART Playground Equipment. 


Built right as the result of fifty years’ experience. Get 
Catalog “L,” a wonderfully complete text-book on 
playground planning and equipment. Outline your 
problems and get the advice of our Engineering 
Department—no cost or obligation. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis 


Mark L. Crouse, District Re tative 
549 W. Washington Bivd., C » Tl. 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Announces 
The Following New Publications 


VOCATIONAL CHEMISTRY FOR STU- 
DENTS OF AGRICULTURE AND 
HOME ECONOMICS (A High School 
Text) $1.75 

By J. J. Willaman of the University of Minnesota 


REDIRECTION OF HIGH SCHOOL IN- 
STRUCTION 











By Lull & Wilson 
SOCIOLOGICAL DETERMINATION OF 
OBJECTIVES IN EDUCATION 
By David Snedden, Professor of Education, Columbia 
University 


CHILD’S OWN ENGLISH BOOK 
(Language text for 4th and 5th grades)._.....$ .96 
By Alice E. Ball 
TEXTBOOK OF GYMNASTICS 
By Knudson 


HORN & ASHBAUGH SPELLER 


Representing the latest and most extensive 
research ever accomplished along this line 


GEOGRAPHY (Physical-Economic-Regional)$2.80 
By James F. Chamberlain 
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To MemsBers:—If you change your address please notify the Illinois Teacher at Bloomington, Illinois, sending both your old ad- 


dress. and new address. Remember postmasters can not 


periodicals. If you learn of any members who are not getting THE 


TxacHeER please ask them to send their complete address—street and number or rural route number—to THE ILLINOIS TzacHER at Bloom- 
tmgton, Tl. Many teachers fail to put this address on the registration cards. The postmasters require street addresses on periodicals 


sluuvered by carrier. 








OFFICERS OF THE ILLINoIs State TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1921 


President—K. D. Waldo, Aurora. 

First Vice President—W. T. Jobe, Vienna. 
Second Vice President-—Hattie M. Blair, Salem. 
Third Vice President—Alice M. Green, Joliet. 
Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 


Executive Committee— 
J. O. Engleman, Chm., Decatur. 
Wm. B. Owen, 370 Normal Parkway, Chicago. 
O. L. Manchester, Normal. 
Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, Carlin- 
ville. 
Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Bloom- 
ington. 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


South Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Friday and Saturday, March 
25 and 26, 1921. 

Southwestern Division of the I. 8. T. A., East St. 
Louis, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, April 7, 8 and 
9, 1921. Speakers: Governer W. L. Harding, Iowa; 
William Rainey Bennett; State Supt. P. E. Me- 
Clenahan, Iowa; George W. Reavis, Dept. of Education, 
Missouri; P. P. Claxton, National Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; Julia C. Lathrop, Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
ton; Mrs. Ira Couch Wood, Chicago. 

Central Division, I. 8. T. A., Bloomington, Friday 
and Seturday, April 15 and 16, 1921. 

Southern Division, I, S. T. A., Carbondale, Thursday, 
March 31, and Friday, April 1, 1921. Speakers: P. P. 
Claxton, National Commissioner of Education; Dr. Mar- 
garet Noonan, Harris Teachers’ College; Dr. W. S. Rus- 
sell, Head of the School of Education and Dean of the 
University of Iowa; Mr. Carl Baer, St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce; Dr.,John W. Withers, Supt. of Schools, 
St. Louis; and some of the best talent in Illinois. 

Lake Shore Division, I. S. T.*A., Evanston, Friday, 
April 22, 1921. 

Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher Associations. An- 
nual meeting, Galesburg, May 11, 12 and 13th. 

National Education Association, Des Moines, Iowa, 
July 4 to 9, 1921. 

Notice: Send the editor a notice like those above as 
soon as the time and place of your meeting are deter- 
mined. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Please notice carefully the dates and places for the 
five division meetings to be held this spring. If you teach 
in any of these divisions, enroll, go if possible, get all 
other teachers to go, and make the meeting a real success. 
Good, helpful, inspiring programs have been arranged 
for all meetings. You will meet nearly all the live teach- 
ers in your part of the state. The future of your division 


of the State Association depends upon an amendment to 
the Constitution, which will be considered and voted on 
at these meetings. The legislative situation should be 
and probably will be reviewed, and directions may be 
given for local work. It is necessary that we have the 
largest possible enrollment at these important meetings. 
Let’s make it 100 per cent! 


At a meeting of the legislative committee of the I. S. 
T. A. on February 1, it was resolved to appoint a pub- 
licity committee consisting of three members. Accord- 
ingly the president appointed Superintendent Carleton 
W. Washburne, Winnetka; Supt. W. W. Lewton, Cicero ; 
and Supt. J. O. Engleman, Decatur. Mr. Washburne, 
the chairman, is working up and furnishing a lot of 
excellent material for use by the public press. Mr. Lew- 
ton and Mr. Engleman are furnishing him some of the 
material and are performing a splendid service in a 
campaign with Rotary Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, and other organizations. This committee deserves 
the fullest cooperation and support of all our members. 


The newspapers this year are giving more space than 
usual to the needs of the schools and the proposed mea- 
sures for relief. Nearly all of them are friendly to the 
Association program. Therefore, permit us to ask you to 
furnish your local paper something to print. Probably 
you can get an idea from some article in this Teacher 
worth working up into a short, pithy article. Or you 
might tell your local editor how the Association program 
will help your local schools. See your editor about pub- 
lishing material he may receive from the press associa- 
tions or our own publicity committee. 


We have heard of only one editor who is actively op- 
posing educational progress. Down in central Illinois, 
there is one poor, misguided editor whose day-dreams 
become nightmares whenever he thinks of the ‘‘ teachers’ 
pension graft,’’ ‘‘teachers’ lobby,’’ ‘‘the educational 
trust,’’ ‘‘fake normal schools,’’ ‘“‘the awful burden of 
taxation,’’ and a few more wheezes and gurgles that he 
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continuously reiterates. But possibly even he will help 
our cause; for he has the reputation of nearly always 
being on the wrong side of public questions. 





Your secretary can not send weekly bulletins from 
Springfield to all the members of the Association. But 
he does issue bulletins occasionally to an auxiliary legis- 
lative committee of about 500 members scattered over 
the state in every county and senatorial district. Each 
member of this auxiliary committee should organize a 
local legislative committee and conduct a local campaign 
in accordance with local needs and the suggestions and 
information contained in the bulletins. Now is the time 
to act. Our purposes do not amount to much unless they 
are worth active support. 





But every teacher should get into this campaign 
whether on any committee or not. Ask your principal 
or superintendent or some active member what to do to 
help. Or read The Illinois Teacher and start a little 
campaign of your own. Remember that the members 
of the General Assembly want to do what the people want 
done. If you will remember that and what the schools 
need, you can help: And of course there is no harm in 
remembering that you are also helping yourself. 





All real teachers desire to raise the standards of their 
profession. They realize that teaching is a highly spe- 
cialized function that requires knowledge, ability, skill, 
and therefore special training. Hence, they should 
. heartily support the teacher-training schools in their 
campaign for increased appropriations. Read ‘‘The 
Normal School Crisis’’ in this magazine and then do 
something to convince the public and your members of 
the General Assembly that the state normal schools must 
have help at once. Keep in mind the fact that this prob- 
lem concerns not only the normal schools and their in- 
structors but also everybody who wants enough com- 
petent teachers for the schools. Therefore, it ought to be 
easy to get everybody to favor more liberal financial sup- 
port for our teacher-training schools. 





Sometimes we feel that there is a lack of understand- 
ing, sympathy and mutual helpfulness between Chicago 
and the rest of the state. But Chicago is in Illinois and 
a large part of Illinois is in Chicago. There are more 
than 8,000 Illinois teachers and nearly 350,000 Illinois 
children in the schools of Chicago. When we speak of 
the welfare and progress of Illinois, we must remember 
that these depend upon the progress and welfare of 
Cairo, Chicago, Quincy, Danville, Galena, Golconda, 
Clay County, Cook County, Pope and Pulaski, McHenry 
and McLean. The teachers of Illinois have begun to 
realize this and have agreed to work together harmoni- 
ously this year for the same legislative program; there- 
fore, we are all willing to help solve Chicago’s special 
school problems. In order that all teachers may know 
what those special problems are, we are devoting several 
columns in this issue to them. The article, ‘‘Chicago 
School Revenue Needs’’ is a part of a pamphlet author- 
ized by Peter Mortenson, superintendent, and written by 
Ambrose B. Wight, assistant superintendent, of the 
Chicago schools. These men and nearly 6,000 other 
teachers of Chicago are members of our organization. 
Let us all read the article carefully so we may all, in 
Chicago and outside, do something to help this important 
part of our state. The teachers of Chicago in turn will 
help. solve the problems and promote the educational 
interests of the city, village and country schools else- 
where in the state. 
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In a recent conference with a group of teachers, the 
Governor said he thought possibly the teachers had not 
yet convinced the people of the necessity of enacting our 
legislative program into law. He warned us against the 
reaction that may follow if we run far ahead of popular 
demand. 

Probably the Governor is right. Therefore, all teach- 
ers and others friendly to education should do everything 
possible to win public approval of more liberal support 
for the schools and to convince the Governor and the 
members of the legislature that the general public is sup- 
porting our program and in favor of our bills. The 
editor happens to know that numerous protests against 
a $20,000,000 state school fund are arriving in Spring- 
field. Surely the teachers, boards of education, parent- 
teacher associations, etc., can counteract this influence. 


GOOD THINGS FOR THE SOUTH-CENTRAL 
MEETING, MARCH 25, 26 


Mr. H. ©. Morrison of the University of Chicago will 
deliver an address, ‘‘The Control of the Learning Pro- 
cess’’ on Friday morning, March 25th. In the afternoon 
Mr. Frank N. Freeman of the same university will talk 
on ‘‘Mental Tests in the School.’’ In the evening Mr. 
W. B. Olds of the Millikin Conservatory of Music, De- 
eatur, will give a group of bird songs, and Mr. Edmund 
Munger, pianist, and Mr. Clayton C. Quast, vocalist, 
both of the Conservatory of Music at Jacksonville, will 
give a half hour of music. That evening Angelo Patri 
of New York City will lecture on ‘‘The American 
School.’’ 

On Saturday morning Mr. H. L. Miller of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin will address the association on 
**Developing a Common High School for all the Youth 
of the Nation.”’ 


CHICAGO SCHOOL REVENUE NEEDS 


By the Department of Educational Standards and 
Statistics, Board of. Education, Chicago 


The Chicago Public Schools must have more revenue. 
The growth of the system, the high salaries offered by 
commercial and industrial concerns and the increased 
cost of supplies compelled the Board of Education to 
spend for current expenses all but a little over two mil- 
lion dollars of the increased revenue granted by the 
Fifty-First General Assembly, before they knew they 
would have the money. The continuance of these condi- 
tions and the competition of other school systems for 
teachers made it necessary to increase salaries in order to 
keep and secure teachers. In spite of these increases, 
there are, at the present time, more than two hundred 
permanent vacancies in the Chicago school system for 
which regularly certificated teachers cannot be supplied. 

The following facts are presented for your considera- 
tion : 

I. The Chicago schools must have more revenue be- 
cause of the growth of the system. During the last ten 
years, the system has grown from 248,501 to 343,182 
pupils enrolled in the day schools, an increase of 94,681 
pupils. Of this number, the greatest growth is in the 
departments of the school system where the cost is heavi- 
est. While the elementary schools have increased 22%, 
per cent, the high schools have increased 102 per cent, 
and since the cost of elementary instruction is $62.89 
per capita, and the cost of high school instruction, $125.99 
per capita, it is evident that the greatest increase is at the 
point of greatest cost. 
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II. The Chicago school system must have more rey- 
enue because of the growth in the number of dema 
made upon the system by the community. Since 1846, 
51 new activities have been undertaken by the schools 
and are now integral parts of its work. Twenty one of 
these have been added in the last ten years, All the schools 

. furnish instruction in kindergarten, manual training and 
household art work. The blind, deaf, anaemic, epileptic, 
sub-normal, truants and incorrigibles have speciai care 
given them and a large percentage of these pupils who 
are potential menaces to society are reclaimed and made 
self-supporting and self-directing. These pupils make 
a heavy demand upon the school revenue, but money so 
expended is true economy. It possibly costs less to care 
for an individual in an institution, but the institutional 
case remains a charge on society through many years, 
while most of these pupils in the public schools become 
public assets instead of public liabilities. 


III. The Chicago school system must have more rev- 
enue because it has a lower tax rate than any other school 
district in the state. 


(1) All other districts may levy 2%. Chicago can 
only levy 1.2%. In every other school district, boards of 
education may levy one per cent for educational pur- 
poses upon one-half of the assessed value of the property 
of the district and by special vote may levy up to one 
and one-third per cent for educational purposes provided 
the combined tax for building and educational purposes 
does not exceed two per cent. Furthermore, by referen- 
dum, they may levy up to two per cent for educational 
purposes and two-thirds per cent for building purposes. 
Chicago can only levy one and two-tenths per cent for 
educational purposes because urtder the operation of the 
Juul law 

a. The combined tax rates certified by the vari- 
ous taxing bodies must be scaled down to three per 
cent; and 

b. After such sealing, the tax rates of a few speci- 
fied bodies like the schools and library shall be in- 
creased to certain specified rates; and the maximum 
for educational purposes in Chicago is one and two- 
tenths per cent. 


Tax LEVIED IN CiTIEs or STATE 
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(2) Oak Park can levy 4%. Chicago can only levy 
1.2%. Communities outside of Chicago are permitted by 
referendum to organize high school districts that have the 
same taxing powers that any other district has. Oak 
Park, for instance, may levy not only two per cent for 
elementary educational purposes and two-thirds per cent 
for building purposes, but also two per cent for high 
school educational purposes and one and one-third per 
cent for building purposes. In contrast with this, Chi- 
cago levies’ one and two-tenths per cent for high and 
elementary educational purposes and may levy two-thirds 
per cent for high and elementary building purposes. 


IV. The Chicago school system must have more rev- 
enue because of the increased cost of operation. 


(1) While the teachers are receiving more money 
than in 1910-11, salary still bears the same relation to 
the per capita cost of education in both high and ele- 
mentary schools that it did at that time. Salary is still 
77 per cent of the total per capita cost in the elementary 
schools and 90 per cent in high schools. 

(2) In 1910, according to the Government report 
only Cleveland, Newark, and Milwaukee, of the fifteen 
largest cities of the United States, spent a larger per 
cent of the revenue for educational purposes than did 
Chicago. In the last published report, 1918, Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, Newark, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, New York, and Detroit exeeeded Chicago. This 
is not because Chicago cannot adequately finance her 
schools, but because of the limitations of the law. Ac- 
cording to the same report, only San Francisco and 
Cleveland exceeded Chicago in the assessed valuation of 
the property per teacher. 

(3) Chicago is not paying her teachers extrava- 
gantly. Beginning elementary teachers receive more in 
Detroit, San Francisco, and Milwaukee, than teachers 
holding the same positions in Chicago. Cleveland, St. 
Louis, and Cincinnati pay the same salary, Elementary 
teachers at the maximum receive more in New York, 
Cleveland, and St. Louis, while Detroit and San Fran- 
cisco pay the same sum. Beginning high school teachers 
receive more in Detroit and San Francisco. In St. Louis, 
they receive the same amount. High school teachers at 
the maximum receive more in New York and Cleveland. 


V. The Chicago schools must have more revenue be- 
cause of present and prospective deficits, The deficit 
in the Chicago Educational Fund, December 31, 1919, 
was $7,200,000. The deficit caused by this year’s opera- 
tion will be $2,341,000. The yearly increase in the cost 
of operating the Chicago schools is $2,000,000 due to the 
growth of the system. Educational revenue increases 
about $750,000 a year, so that there is an annual excess 
of expenditures over receipts of $1,250,000. Before the 
war, expenses grew about $1,250,000, and revenue grew 
about $500,000 a year, making a net yearly deficit of ex- 
penses over expenses of $750,000. Using the later figures, 
in 1925 the estimated deficit of the Chicago Board of 
Educzation will be $39,791,000. 


VI. The Chicago schools must have more revenue be- 
cause the legislature has required them to assume new 
burdens but has not provided additional revenue. 


(1) The last legislature provided that all children 
between fourteen and sixteen years of age must attend 
school eight hours a week between the hours of eight in 
the morning and five in the afternoon, throughout the 
year; that next year, these provisions should apply to 
all children between the ages of fourteen and seventeen ; 
and the following year and thereafter, to all children 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. Under the 
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law, after September, 1921, the Continuation Schools 
will cost, exclusive of building costs, for operating ex- 
penses, $540,000 this year, $2,300,000 next year, and 
$3,000,000 thereafter. Some pupils, however, will choose 
to go to high school, which will not decrease the demand 
upon the schools’ revenue materially. Our expenses on 
account of the Continuation Schools this year will be 
$400,000, of which $175,000 may be refunded under the 
provisions of the Smith-Hughes Law; that next year, 
they will be $1,500,000, of which $700,000 may be re- 
funded; and the third year and thereafter, $2,250,000, 
of which $900,000 may be refunded. In all probability, 
however, the refunds will not equal anywhere near these 
sums, because the state will not have this amount of 
money to distribute and the Smith-Hughes Law provides 
that where such is the case, the sums to be expended shall 
be pro-rated among the various districts. 


VII. The Chicago schools must have more revenue 
because of needed improvements in school conditions. 


(1) Chieago has more pupils per teacher than any 
city of comparable size except Philadelphia. The aver- 
age of the fourteen largest cities excluding Chicago is 
36.26 pupils per teacher. Chicago’s average member- 
ship is 44.07 pupils. There are 8,200 classroom teachers 
in Chicago. To reduce the number of pupils per teacher 
one pupil each would cost for instruction and operation, 
approximately $475,000. To reduce the number to the 
average of the group would cost approximately 
$3,800,000. This takes no account of the cost of the addi- 
tion of buildings that will be needed. 

(2) The Fifty-First General Assembly passed a law 
providing that the question of free text-books shall be 
submitted to the voters of a district whenever 5% of the 
voters petitioned for such action. On the basis of the 
present prices of text-books, it would cost $1,500,000 the 
first year to furnish all the children in the public schools 
with free texts. The second year, the charge would be 
$900,000, and the third and succeeding years, $750,000. 


REVENUE BY SOURCES 


Here are the principal items in the school revenue for 
the city of Chicago for the year 1920 as estimated by 
the Board of Education : 


Ss oon ool ckensrdcocsedeced $18,986,153.42 
Rental of School Property..........0.seseeeeeees 10,500.00 
Rental of Assembly Halls...............ceeseeees 7,000.00 
Tuition Fees—Summer High Schools.............. 36,000.00 
PE MOONEE MER cn cce caseyocvenbevernce souhangne’s 
Registration Fees—Evening Schools............... 16,500.00 
ED AUN EI adn os eb isondcds cdbnvcodve 150.00 
RE Rey a ee ee eee 3,400.00 
State Per Capita Tax (Distribution Fund)......... 2,176,868.04 
State Appropriation—Deaf and Blind............. 34,800.00 
State Appropriation—Delinquents ................ 96,000.00 
State Appropriation—Vocational ..............0+. 20,500.00 
Rental of School Fund Property...............+++ 709,500.00 
Tuterent om TweReteets... oo ccc cccccccecvccstocs 58,000.00 
Interest on Bank Deposits.............sseeseseees 8,900.00 
Tuition Fees—Non-residents ...........eeeeeeees 19,800.00 
Tuition—U. 8S, Government.............eeeeeeeees 1,500.00 
BIEL, « bce. cs ccner chansociined cacwaten s&h 20.00 

ET 6 occocbh ace Gale degedbuenss vuehiess teeh $22,185,591.46 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL CRISIS 


One of the resolutions adopted by our organization 
at the December meeting reads as follows: 

‘*We eall attention to the genuine and imminent 
catastrophe due to the inadequate support now accorded 
to the state normal schools. The consequences of a de- 
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drop in the efficiency of our schools of every grade and a 
consequent drop in the general intelligence and morale 
of our citizenship. Their revenues should be sufficient 
to attract the best educational experts in the country, 
and we warmly urge their claims upon the state legisla- 
ture and administration. We pledge our support to the 
normal school board in all its efforts to secure adequate 
appropriations. ’’ 

In order to supply our members with the facts con- 
cerning the needs of the normal schools and arguments 
in support of larger appropriations to support them, we 
are quoting a part of a pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Normal 
School Crisis,’’ written by Dean O. L. Manchester of 
the Illinois State Normal University and published by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

In the introduction, Superintendent F. G. Blair calls 
attention to the great and important work these institu- 
tions have done, the comparatively high standards of 
scholarship and salaries maintained in the early years of 
their history, and the very serious situation they face 
now on account of scanty appropriations. 

Dean Manchester begins with a brief comparison 
which shows ‘‘the humiliation of the normal schools,’’ 
caused by the fact that the salaries of normal school pro- 
fessors and heads of departments have not kept pace 
even with the increases in the salaries of superintendents, 
principals and teachers in the common schools. Then he 
says: 

‘Tf the twenty years preceding the outbreak of the 
War form the first period of normal school degradation 
in Illinois, the briefer time since the outbreak completes 
a second period. 

‘*Price rises became, startling. Taking 1913 as a 
starting point and letting the prices of that year be rep- 
resented by 100, ‘all commodities’ culminated in 272 
last May. This is the official figure of the Bureau of 
Labor based upon the prices of over three hundred com- 
modities, each being given a weight in the reckoning 
corresponding to its importance in the trade of the coun- 
try. Bradstreet’s index was about $8.64 the middle of 
1914 and reached $20.87 last February. Dun’s figure 
was running about $120 in 1913 and May 1 of this year 
reached $263. The Annalist’s index, which was 146 for 
1914, touch 336 last June. Averaging the figures for 
the four authorities, we may say that prices culminated 
this year at a point nearly 214 times their pre-war level. 

‘*For retail prices the Bureau of Labor alone has at- 
tempted computations upon any considerable seale. We 
know that the prices of 22 principal foodstuffs, weighted, 
for 45 cities, rose from 100, assumed for July, 1914, to 
219 for July, 1920. We know that ten standard varieties 
of dry goods have sold in Chicago and in central Illinois 
cities this year at three or four times their pre-war prices. 
Our experiences testify that something of the same sort 
has been true in the case of shoes, clothing, house furnish- 
ings, coal, building materials, etc. 

‘* A depreciated medium of exchange is a most terrible 
means of robbing a salaried class. This may occur with- 
out the sufferers realizing that it is taking place. So, 
perhaps, it was from 1896 to 1913. This has not been 
the case during the last five years. But how many of 
us can tell the extent of our losses? 

‘*Let us take the case of a teacher who, we may sup- 
pose, received for the years 1916, ’17, and ’18 a salary 
of $2,500, who then got a 20 per cent raise, receiving 
$3,000 for 1919 and also for 1920. Now what did he 
really receive in the aggregate for the last five years, 
what would he have received had he been paid as the 
rising cost of living demanded, and what was his total 
loss? We shall use first the Bureau of Labor indexes. 
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**Total received $13,500. Total deserved $23,700. 
Total loss $10,200. 

‘*Dun’s indexes for the same years are: 100, 123, 169, 
190, 190, 206. 

‘“Deserved salaries for 5 years: $3,075, $4,225, $4,750, 
$4,750, $5,150. 

‘*Total of deserved salaries: $21,950. Total loss 
$8,450. 

‘‘Bradstreet’s indexes for the same year are: 100, 
128, 170, 203, 203, 205. 

‘* And the deserved salaries for the last five years are 
thereby $3,200, $4,250, $5,075, $5.075, $5,125. 

‘“Total of deserved salaries, $22,675. Making a total 
loss of $9,225. 

‘**The cost of living indexes of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, based upon family budgets, and the 
most conservative estimates we have, are for the last five 
years: 108, 132, 152, 182, 200, making the deserved 
salaries: $2,700, $3,300, $3,800, $4,550, $5,000. Total, 
$19,350. Loss, $5,850. 

‘‘We might average these four estimates and con- 
elude that our teacher has probably ‘lost out’ during 
these last five years to the extent of $8,375. And he rep- 
resents quite accurately any one of the best-paid pro- 
fessors in our Illinois normals. If any are inclined to 
smile at this argument, such should try answering it. 

‘*When I built my house in 1896 the best-paid car- 
penters on the job got $2.50 a day. I was receiving four 
times that. By 1913 Chicago bricklayers, wiremen, plas- 
terers, and plumbers, were getting 75 cents an hour; car- 
penters, cement finishers, painters, sheet-metal workers, 
65 cents; stone-cutters, 62.5, and structural iron workers, 
68 cents. The average was 69 cents an hour for the ten 
classes of artisans. Our head of a department was then 
getting roughly $60 a week. The artisan working 44 
hours a week earned half as much as the professor did. 
Now the most regular rate for each of these ten artisans 
is $1.25 an hour. The artisan by working 53 hours a 
week can earn practically as much—$66.25—as our de- 
partment heads average ($66.70). 

**In the Illinois Zine Works at LaSalle the rollers— 
mostly Germans and Poles—have been averaging $12 a 
day, or about $3,500 a year. This beats our professor. 

‘‘The passenger conductor on the C. and A. averages 
$250, the engineer, $300, a month. Either beats our pro- 
fessor for the year. 

*‘In 1913 the rates of the McLean County Medical 
Society were $2 for a day call, $4 for a night call, $1 for 
an office visit. Now their rates are just twice these fig- 
ures. A Bloomington physician with a good practice 
clears $5,000-$6,000 a year. An average practice means 
$3,000-$4,000 clear. This beats our professor. 

‘*The electrician, who has been fixing the clock in my 
office, gets $1.31 an hour; that is more than the I. S. 
N. U. lavishes upon its dean for his office work—$1.05 
an hour. 

‘‘My commercial-traveler neighbor expects to clear 
$5,000-$6,000 a year. My dentist friend sends his girl 
away to school and has a new auto every second year. 
Another neighbor of mine buys and sells land; he con- 
fessed to having ‘‘cleaned up’’ $15,000 last year. I told 
him his was a damnable business and that I wished I 
belonged to it. 
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**In ten principal lines of industry, according to the 
Industrial Conference Board, the wage increases from 
September 1914 to March, 1920, were as follows in per 
cents: silk manufactories, 182 per cent; woolen goods, 
172 per cent; cotton goods, 172 per cent; leather goods, 
170 per cent; furniture, 167 per cent; metals, 110 per 
cent; printing and publishing, 96 per cent; boots and 
shoes, 105 percent. This is an average increase in hourly 
wages since 1914 of 151 per cent. 

**In New York factories the increase within the last 
six years has been from 100 per cent to 221 per cent in 
earnings per worker. The figures are official. Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania also publish statistics as to 
factory labor. Wages have doubled in these states within 
six years. The Bureau of Labor keeps records for over 
700 industrial establishments. From March, 1919, to 
March, 1920, one year, wages in them rose 23 per cent. 

**The wages of the employees of the United States 
Steel Co., from 1913 to 1919, rose as follows: blast fur- 
nace workers, 140 per cent; Bessemer converter workers, 
99 per cent; open hearth workers, 133 per cent; plate 
mill workers, 134 per cent; sheet mill workers, 111 per 
cent; blooming-mill workers, 118 per cent. These per 
cents average 12214. 

**On top of earlier increases while the railroads were 
under private management, railroad employees since De- 
cember, 1917, have received the following wage increases 
in per cents: supervisory forces, 74; clerical and station 
forces, 8444; maintenance of way and unskilled labor, 
8814; shop employees, 72; telegraphers, ete. 101; 
engine service employees, 76; train service employees, 
84; stationary engineers and firemen, 120; signal de- 
partment employees, 85. These per cents average 87. 
No doubt the wages of railroad employees have doubled 
since 1913. These rates affect nearly two million men. 

*‘Nobody working around an Illinois coal mine can 
be paid less than $6.86 a day or in a mine $7.25 a day. 
Rates run up to $8.43 a day for shift leaders. Engineers 
get from $219 to $242 a month. 

‘‘The award of the Anthracite Coal Commission gives 
anthracite coal workers the following increases for April, 
1920, as compared with rates for 1912, in per cents: 20 
classes of inside workers, 132.8 per cent; 14 classes of 
outside workers, 16714 per cent; four classes of breaker 
workers, 17014 per cent. 

‘*The farm hand who, if single, got $40-$50 a month 
before the War now gets $50-65 ; the married man before 
the War got $45-$55 and now receives $60-70. These 
figures mean an average money increase of 25-30 per 
cent for the single and 28-33 per cent for the married 
man, in both cases the living being furnished, which is 
worth more than twice what it was before the War. The 
wage of casual labor—male and female—is at least twice 
its pre-war level. 

‘*It is safe to conclude that union labor rates and the 
wages of skilled labor generally have doubled since 1913; 
the wages of unskilled labor have done considerably more 
than that. 

**In 1913 the Illinois State Normal University paid 
six assistant professors an average salary of $1,640; now 
it pays 10 an average of $2,030. This is for 42 weeks. 
Here is a money increase of 24 per cent since 1913, and 
a weekly salary now of $48.33. A Chicago hod-carrier 
with his $1.00 an hour or a plasterer’s assistant with his 
$1.06 can beat our assistant professor and work less than 
50 hours a week. Since 1913 the hod-carrier has received 
a wage increase of 150 per cent, the plasterer’s assistant 
of 121 per cent; our assistant professor of 24 per cent. 

**In 1913 at the I. S. N. U. 18 instructors averaged 
$1,384 a year. 
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‘*In 1920 at the I. §. N. U. 21 instructors averaged 
$1,666 a year, or $39.90 a week. 

‘This is a money increase of 20 per cent since 1913. 

‘‘This average per week—$39.90—is just 21% cents 
more than the most poorly paid laborer in an Illinois coal 
mine receives for a week of 51% days. 

**Tn 1913 at the I. 8. N. U. 12 training teachers aver- 
aged $1,362 for 42 weeks. In 1920 at the I. S. N. U. 12 
training teachers averaged $1,608 for 42 weeks. 

‘*Here is the lowest average salary and likewise the 
lowest rate of increase—18 per cent; 7 ‘standbys’ got 
only 14 percent. It is $38.28 per week now. Yet the 
training teacher must be an expert in her line and must 
work long hours; and misfits here are fraught with seri- 
ous consequences. ’’ 

Mr. Manchester then discusses the statement that 
‘*prices are coming down’’ so often quoted as an excuse 
for holding down salaries. He calls attention to the fact 
that this same excuse was offered two years ago, and that 
prices and the cost of living have risen since. He pro- 
duces a strong argument and supports it with quotations 
from other authorities that the lower prices and cost of 
living will come very gradually and will probably never 
descend to pre-war figures. The pamphlet clearly ex- 
poses a clear case of injustice to normal school teachers 
and contains a splendid argument in favor of largely in- 
creasing their salaries. 


SCHOOL BILLS 


The Legislative Digest, published by the Clerks of the 
Senate and House, gives a synopsis of pending school bills 
as follows: 


S. B. 62. Kessinger. 

Creates the Illinois Text Book Commission, consisting 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Di- 
rector of the Department of Registration and Education, 
and three members appointed by the Governor, one of 
whom is a county superintendent of schools, one is city 
superintendent of schools and the third is president of a 
normal school. The appointive members are to receive 
$10.00 per day for time actually employed. The com- 
mission is to select and adopt uniform text books for use 
in the public schools. A penalty is provided for school 
officers who use or permit the use of text books other 
than those selected by the commission except as reference 
or supplementary books. Repeals the present act relat- 
ing to the adoption, sale and distribution of school text 

ooks. 
Introduced. Committee on Education. 


S.B.75 Spence. 

Appropriates $20,000,000 to the state school fund, to 
pay the salaries of county superintendents, to contribute 
to the state teachers’ pension fund, and to furnish the 
fund to be distributed to the schools. 

Committee on Appropriations. 


S. B. 92. Swift. 

Validates the organization of high school districts 
comprising school townships including those having with- 
in their boundaries a high school district established by 
legislative act. The acting board of education is declared 
to be the duly constituted board and all acts and proceed- 
ings of the board and the elections called by the board are 
validated and legalized. Emergency. 

Committee on Judiciary. 


S. B. 94. Wood (by request). 
Makes it the duty of all boards of education to ap- 
point a superintendent of schools for the supervision of 
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all schools in their districts, such superintendent to serve 
during good behavior. In community high school dis- 
trictg, district high school districts, township high school 
districts, and othér districts embracing more than one 
school district, one superintendent shall be appointed by 
the districts acting jointly. All superintendents must be 
graduates of a State educational institution reorganized 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Committee on Education. 


S. B. 99. Dailey. 

Provides for an Educational Commission composed of 
five persons appointed by the Governor to make a thor- 
ough investigation of the entire educational system of 
the State and to report its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions to the next General Assembly. The president of the 
commission to receive $3,000 and the other members 
$2,000 each. An appropriation of $40,000 is made to 
defray the expenses of the commission. 

Committee on Education. 


S. B. 110. Kessinger (by request). 

Amends section 115 of the school law; provides that 
the board of directors shall establish a kindergarten in 
connection with the public school upon receipt of a peti- 
tion of twenty-five or more parents or guardians of chil- 
dren between the ages of four and six residing within 
the district and within a radius of one mile of the public 
school, and they shall maintain such kindergarten as long 
as the average daily attendance is not less than fifteen. 

Committee on Education. 


S.J.R.11. Kessinger. 

Amends section 1 of Article IX of the Constitution. 
Provides that the General Assembly shall have power by 
general law to classify property for the purpose of taxa- 
tion. Taxes shall be levied and collected under general 
laws only, and shall be uniform upon all persons and 
property of the same class. 

Executive Committee. 


H. B. 23. Richardson. 

Amends section 89a of School Law to prevent the re- 
submission within two years of the question to establish 
a community high school. 

Committee on Education. 


H. B. 55. Paul. 

Amends sections 1 and 4 of the 1919 Act for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of part-time or continuation 
schools. Requires such schools in cities and school dis- 
tricts where there are twenty or more minors over 14 
years and under 16 years of age. Omits requirement of 
attendance of minors who are over 16 years of age. 

Committee on Education. 


H. B. 72. Byers. 

Amends section 84c of the Free Schools Act. The 
law now provides that the petition for a community con- 
solidated school district shall be signed by at least 20 per 
cent of the legal voters of such territory. The change 
makes 20 per cent of the legal voters in each elementary 
district of such territory necessary. 

Committee on Education. 


H. B. 73. Byers. 

Amends sections 89a, 90, 92 and 96 of ‘‘An Act to 
establish and maintain a system of free schools,’’ by pro- 
viding that a petition for the organization of a commu- 
nity high school shall be signed by at least 50 per cent 
of the voters residing in the territory sought to be organ- 
ized, and by at least 50 per cent of the legal voters in each 
school district in such territory; makes it mandatory 
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upon the county superintendent of schools to change the 
boundaries of townships for community high school dis- 
tricts instead of leaving that matter discretionary, as is 
now the case; and provides that a high school district 
may be discontinued if a majority of the ballots cast 
favor discontinuing the district. (Now a two-thirds vote 
is required. ) 
Committee on Education. 

H. B. 80. Joyce. 

Amends section 132 of the 1909 Free Schools Act. 
Provides that warrants for educational and school build- 
ing purposes may be issued to 95 (now 75) per cent 
against and in anticipation of any taxes levied for the 
payment of the expenditures for educational and build- 
ing purposes. Raises the interest on such warrants to not 
to exceed 6 (now 5) per cent. 

Committee on Education. 


H. B. 81. McCabe. 

Provides that all Community Consolidated School 
Districts organized by virtue of petitions or elections 
(held since July 1, 1919 under sections 84a-g inclusive, 
of the 1909 Free School Acts) upon which the signatures 
or notes of women may have been necessary to cause their 
passage, shall be legal, and all officers elected and all acts 
done under such elections are made legal and binding. 
Emergency. 

Committee on Elections. 


H. B. 82. MeCabe. 

Amends section 2 of ‘‘ An Act to provide for the elec- 
tion of Boards of School Inspectors, ete.,’’ in force July 
1, 1907. Provides that the board of school inspectors 
shali have the power to let school property on leasehold, 
when not needed for school purposes for a term of not 
longer than ninety-nine years. 

Committee on Education. 
H. B. 86. Pace. 

Adds sections 66a and 66b to the school law. Pro- 
vides for the organization, if the votes so direct, of terri- 
tory lying within two or more townships included within 
one town, into a separate township for school purposes. 

Committee on Education. 


H. B. 105. Pace. 

Appropriates $91,215 to the Department of Registra- 
tion and Education for the use of the State normal 
schools until the expiration of the first fiscal quarter 
after the adjournment of the Fifty-second General As- 
sembly, for improving the salaries of teachers and em- 
ployees of such schools. 

Committee on Appropriations. 


H. B. 112. Ben L. Smith. 

Provides that in all cases where a majority of the in- 
habitants regardless of sex have voted to establish a 
community high school district such territory is declared 
to be legally organized and all the acts performed by 
such district or by the members of the board of educa- 
tion thereof, which shall hereafter consist of five mem- 
bers, are made legal and valid. 

Committee on Education. 


H. B. 154. Harry Wilson. 
Validates community high school districts which 
women voted to establish. 
i Committee on Education. 


H. B. 165. Harry Wilson. 
Validates community high school districts containing 
special charter districts. 
Committee on Education. 
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H. B. 221. Fahy. 

Provides for the refund of taxes illegally levied and 
collected, or legally levied and collected and the purpose 
of their levy and collection abandoned, by any high school 
district organized or attempted to be organized under 
any law of this State. Emergency. 

Committee on Education. 


H. B. 226. Flack. 
(Same as H. B. 221 above.) 


H. B. 232. Cruden. 
(Same as 8S. B. 110.) 


PROGRESS IN OTHER STATES 


When you are asked how Illinois compares with other 
states in educational progress, cite these examples of 
what the people in a few states did by referendum vote 
in a few states on last November 2. 

California : 

Adopted constitutional amendment No. 16, providing 
that the state contribute to the schools an amount equal 
to $30 per pupil and that the county contribute the same 
amount, $30 per pupil in average attendance in elemen- 
tary schools. Sixty per cent of the county contribution 
and all of the state contribution shall be for teachers’ 
salaries. 


Louisiana : 

Adopted constitutional amendment No. 1, which adds 
one mill to the state school tax. This will yield an addi- 
tional $1,600,000 to the state school fund, which is to be 
added to the fund distributed to the several parishes on 
the basis of the number of children to be educated. 


Texas: 

Adopted a constitutional amendment that removes 
the limitation on the power of independent and common 
school districts to tax themselves for schools. 


Utah: 

Adopted a constitutional amendment that provides 
for the levy of a state tax for district schools sufficient, 
with the income from the permanent school fund, to pro- 
vide $25 for each child of school census age. This will 
nearly double the state’s contribution to schools. 


Washington : 

The legislature recently voted to raise the state con- 
tribution to schools from $10 per child of school age to 
$20 per child. The same act removed the limit of 5 mills 
on the dollar, which the old law placed on the state 
school tax. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Board of Directors of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association held several meetings in connection with 
the annual meeting of the Association last December. 
The first meeting was at the Leland Hotel, Springfield, 
on Wednesday, December 29, and was called to order by 
President D. Walter Potts at 10 o’clock a.m. There 
were present also the other four directors, K. D. Waldo, 
May S. Hawkins, Wm. B. Owen and J. O. Engleman; 
the secretary, R. C. Moore; and the treasurer, Charles 
McIntosh. 

Mr. Waldo, chairman of the executive committee, re- 
ported that all arrangements for the program of the 
state meeting were completed and that it would be car- 
ried out according to the printed program. 

Charles McIntosh, treasurer, handed each director a 
printed copy of his annual report, which the directors 
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examined and discussed briefly. Secretary R. C. Moore 
submitted to the board all the bills that had been paid 
since the last preceding meeting as shown by the treas- 
urer’s report. Upon motion and unanimous vote, the 
payment of these bills was approved. 

Mr. J. B. McManus and Mr. E. C. Fisher, represent- 
ing a committee consisting of themselves and Mr. G. O. 
Smith as chairman, appeared before the board with a 
petition asking that the eastern part of the Illinois Valley 
Division be recognized and admitted as a new Illinois 
Valley division. The petition stated that the proposed 
division should consist of the counties of Bureau, Put- 
nam and La Salle, and such parts of the counties of 
Grundy, Marshall and Livingston as might be willing to 
join them. 

Mr. W. R. Curtis of Kewanee, Henry County, in the 
western part of the present Illinois Valley Division, was 
present and stated that there would probably be no ob- 
jections to the recognition of the proposed new division, 
but that several members in the west end of the present 
Illinois Valley Division believe that there should be a 
redistricting of that part of the state:so that the new 
divisions would be arranged with reference to transpor- 
tation facilities rather than county lines. 

One of the directors raised the point that the Illinois 
Valley Division is already a component part of the State 
Teachers’ Association, and that to recognize a part of it 
as a new division with the same name would leave the 
other part without either recognition or name. 

Mr. Owen made a motion that the petition be re- 
ceived; that the plan be approved; and that, when the 
two new divisions formed from the present Illinois Val- 
ley Division hold their respective organization meetings 
and complete their separate organizations in accordance 
with the constitution and by-laws of the State Associa- 
tion, they then be recognized. The motion was seconded 
and carried by a vote. 

The secretary read a telegram from Mr. W. J. Bogan, 
president of the Chicago Division, asking for a hearing 
before the board any time after five o’clock P. M. on an 
interpretation of Article IV of the by-laws as amended. 

Upon motion and vote the meeting was adjourned to 
meet at the same place at five o’clock P. M. 

The Board of Directors of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation met at five o’clock P. M. on December 29, pur- 
suant to the motion stated above. The meeting was called 
to order by the president and all members and secretary 
R. C. Moore were present. 

Mr. W. J. Bogan, president of the Chicago Division, 
appeared before the board and reviewed the history of 
the Lake Shore Division and its relation to the Chicago 
territory and asked the board for an interpretation of 
article IV of the amended by-laws of the State Teachers’ 
Association. He stated that as he understood the 
amended article no Chicago teacher could legally belong 
to the Lake Shore Division. Then followed a long dis- 
cussion of the question by several members of both divi- 
sions named, including W. J. Hamilton and O. M. Becker 
of the Lake Shore Division and W. J. Bogan and Mar- 
garet Haley of the Chicago Division. 

Finally Mr. J. O. Engleman analyzed the argument 
and the situation presented and said that the questions 
involved required more study than the board could give 
them in the time at its disposal. He then made a motion 
to adjourn to meet at two o’clock P. M. of the next day. 
The motion was seconded and carried by a vote. 

The Board of Directors met in the Leland Hotel at 
two o’clock P. M. on Thursday, December 30, pursuant 
to the motion stated above. The meeting was called to 
order by the president, Mr. D. Walter Potts, and there 
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were present also directors K. D. Waldo, J. O. Engleman 
and Wm. B. Owen, and Secretary R. C. Moore; Director 
May 8S. Hawkins was absent. 

The digeussion of article IV of the by-laws was re- 
sumed. It was participated in by the directors and sev- 
eral members of both divisions concerned. While the 
discussion was in progress, President Potts had to leave 
to participate in the memorial exercises and called Mr. 
Waldo to the chair. 

After a long diseussion, the directors conceded that 
a literal interpretation of the article IV must be made. 
Mr. Engleman stated an analysis of the argument of the 
article IV in question, and then made a motion that it 
be the ruling of the board of directors that, in accordance 
with the meaning of said article IV of the by-laws, a 
teacher who teaches in Chicago can not be a member of 
the Lake Shore Division or any division other than the 
Chieago Division. The motion was seconded and put to 
a vote. Those voting aye were J. O. Engleman, Wm. B. 
Owen and K. D. Waldo; voting no, none; absent, D. 
Walter Potts and May S. Hawkins. The chairman de- 
clared the motion carried. 

Upon motion and vote, the meeting of the board then 
adjourned. 

A meeting of the Board of Directors of the State 
Teachers’ Association was held at the State House at 12 
o’elock, noon, on Friday, December 31, pursuant to a 
call by the president. Besides the president, there were 
present directors J. O. Engleman, K. D. Waldo and 
Wm. B. Owen, and the secretary, R. C. Moore. 

A motion was made, seconded and carried by a vote 
to allow bills to the amount of $100, or such part of that 
sum as may be necessary, for the expenses of the com- 
mittee of seven to be appointed to investigate the proper 
placing of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades and to 
work out the details of legislation concerning township 
high schools in accordance with our resolutions. 

The board then considered thirty-two bills for ex- 
penses and services. A motion was made and carried to 
allow these bills, and the secretary was ordered to draw 
orders on the treasurer for the several amounts. These 
orders will appear in the treasurer’s report as numbers 
86 to 117 inclusive. 

Upon motion and vote, the meeting was adjourned. 


R. C. Moors, Secretary. 


WHY A $20,000,000 STATE SCHOOL FUND 


Tony Blanco is hungry for a good American educa- 
tion. He is intelligent, energetic, and ambitious. But 
he lives in a school district containing little wealth and 
property and many children. Therefore, he must attend 
school in a dilapidated, unsanitary schoolhouse with 60 
other children crowded into a little room under a cheap, 
untrained young teacher, although the school tax rate is 
up to the legal limit in his district, and his father must 
pay school taxes of four or five dollars on the $100 of 
assessed valuation of his little property. 

Jimmie Burns, another bright, energetic boy, lives 
just across the road and is Tony’s playmate out of school 
hours. The road is the boundary line between the two 
school districts. Jimmie’s district has two or three rail- 
roads through it, the big mine where Tony’s father 
works, and some other industrial plants, and several 
wealthy people, but comparatively few children. Jimmie 
attends school in a fine, modern building and in a light, 
airy, pleasant room with all the necessary appliances and 
equipment and only 30 other pupils under an experi- 
enced, well-trained and well-paid teacher; and the school 
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tax rate necessary to furnish all this is much less than 
the rate in Tony’s district. 

Tony and his father, even in Italy, had heard much 
about American democracy, equality, opportunity, equal 
rights for all and special privileges for none. But Tony 
feels that the State of Illinois is giving Jimmie much the 
better chance, and a sense of injustice rankles in his 
heart. Tony’s father longs to see all his children de- 
velop into independent, self-reliant, educated American 
citizens. But, under the circumstances, he feels that the 
State is discriminating against his children. He begins 
to doubt American institutions and probably joins some 
revolutionary organization in which and through which 
he can give expression to his resentment. Tony is likely 
to drop out of the poor little school at an early age and 
begin his life as a worker and a citizen ignorant and 
with a grouch against the government. 

e Jimmie goes on through a splendid high school course 
helped and inspired by everything that goes to make a 
good ‘school. 

This is not a story of an isolated case. It is an illus- 
tration of conditions quite common in Illinois. 

Our state constitution says: ‘‘The General Assembly 
shall provide a thorough and efficient system of free 
schools whereby all children of this State may receive a 
good common school education.’’ A statute provides that 
the board of directors shall ‘‘ establish and keep in opera- 
tion for at least seven months in each year, and longer 
if practicable, a sufficient number of free schools for the 
accommodation of all persons in the district over the age 
of 6 and under 21 years to secure for all stich persons the 
right and opportunity to an equal education in such 
schools. ’’ 

I have italicized a few words to show where we fail 
to carry out the constitution and the law and to call atten- 
tion to the equality of educational opportunity clearly 
implied. 

But many districts, poor in property and rich in chil- 
dren, are absolutely unable to provide good schools even 
though they raise school taxes to the legal limit. Other 
districts rich in property and containing few children, 
have excellent schools and low tax rates. And much of 
the wealth in the rich districts is produced by the labor 
of the people in the poor districts. For instance, much 
of the wealth in Jimmie’s district was produced by the 
labor of Tony’s father and numerous other workingmen 
in Tony’s district. 

Then isn’t it perfectly right and reasonable—yea, 
even necessary—to levy school taxes over larger areas 
and use the funds to educate the children wherever they 
are? Can the State afford to be partial in its distribu- 
tion of rights and privileges? Why shouldn’t the State 
carry out the plain intention and provisions of the con- 
stitution and the laws by providing good schools for all 
children everywhere, by treating all its sons and daugh- 
ters alike, and thus remove a common cause of dissatis- 
faction, complaint and unrest? 

The solution of the problem is simple: The State 
should levy a much larger school tax equally upon all the 
property in the State and distribute the funds to the dis- 
tricts in proportion to the number of children in them. 

But how much should the state raise in this way? 

Last year the schools of Illinois cost about $60,000,000. 
The local districts raised about $54,000,000, or nine- 
tenths of the cost, by local district taxation and very 
unequal tax rates. The State raised only $6,000,000, or 
one-tenth of the cost, by an equal tax on all property 


Now, in order to help equalize both taxation and edu- 
cational opportunities, the State should raise a state dis- 
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tributive fund of at least $20,000,000, or about one-third 
the cost of the schools, by a state tax. This would still 
leave about $40,000,000, or two-thirds of the cost, to be 
raised by local taxation in the small unequal local dis- 
tricts. 

Wake up, Illinois! Give Tony and Jimmie both a 
square deal regardless of where they live under your 
laws. 


ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND THE 
COST OF LIVING 


The average annual salaries of teachers are taken 
from the annual statistical reports of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Illinois, 

The indices of the cost of living are taken from pages 
90 and 91 of the Monthly Labor Review, Vol. XII, No. 1, 
issued by the U. S. Department of Labor in January, 
1921. The indices of the cost of living for 1920 are the 
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1913... .|$ 772.07|$ 643.70|$ 662.07| 100 | 100 | 100 || 100 | 100 | 100 
1914....} 796.19) 660.15) 684.83) 103 | 103 | 103 || 103 | 98 | 100 
1915....| 810.73) 691.77) 713.84) 105 | 107 | 106 || 104 | 100 | 101 
1916....]| 871.14] 723,08) 750.85) 113 | 112 | 113 || 126 | 128 | 124 
1917....| 899.53) 739.66) 768.84) 117 | 115 | 116 || 176 | 181 | 176 
1918....| 981.76] 777.84) 804.98) 127 | 120 | 122 || 189 | 239 | 196 
1919... ./1,165.45} 801.61) 848.16] 150 | 125 | 128 || 210 | 261 | 212 
1920... . |1,346.87/1,032.66]1,079.88/ 174 | 160 | 163 || 246 | 316 | 249 





averages for the first eleven months, the report for De- 
cember being not yet available. 

Notice that the average of teachers’ wages has risen 
only 63 per cent since 1913, but the cost of living has 
risen 149 per cent. These are the official figures,—not 
mine. 
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A GraPH ro ILLUSTRATE THE TABLE OF INDICES OF TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES AND THE Cost oF LIVING 


We start with both salaries and cost of living at 100 in 1913 
because it is now supposed that 1913 was a normal year unaffected 
by the war or other abnormal conditions. But even then it was 
admitted that teachers’ salaries were too low. 

Dotted line A represents teachers’ salaries. 

Solid line B represents cost of living. 
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LEGISLATION OF INTEREST TO THE PARENT- 
TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. Mark P. Mears, Chairman Legislative Committee 


Because of the close relation which the Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations holds to the public schools, 
we have had an unusual opportunity to understand the 
regrettable situation which has been facing the school 
system of the state for a decade and which seems to have 
reached a climax at the present time. It is with con- 
siderable alarm that we have come to realize that our 
great, wealthy state of Illinois stands twenty-fourth edu- 
cationally in the United States. A state which has given 
to the world some of the greatest educators and some 
of the most modern educational principles should con- 
tinue to lead in education. 

Perhaps we have not fully realized the rapidly grow- 
ing population of our mid-western section, or perhaps 
the very wise desire for thrift and’ economy has been 
unwisely interpreted as applied to education, but at all 
events the state distributive fund of $6,000,000, appro- 
priated by the last General Assembly has been totally 
inadequate to provide for the needs of the common 
schools. Illinois nrust support its state normal schools, 
it must pay sufficient salaries to its teachers to attract the 
best type of man and woman into this highest of pro- 
fessions. To be obliged to confess to a deficiency in the 
public schools because we have not enough money to hire 
enough teachers or to procure in many cases only poor 
ones is a disgrace to the state of Illinois. 

Not only is the increasing population one cause of the 
financial problem confronting our schools, but from time 
to time, by legislative enactment or because of some rec- 
ognized local need, special schools have been created, 
until now more than fifty such special institutions are 
being operated in Chicago and throughout the state. In 
few instances have additional funds been available for 
these schools. 

Therefore the Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations most heartily endorses the legislative pro- 
gram of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association; first, 
that we urge upon the 52nd General Assembly the appro- 
priation of $20,000,000 for the state distributive fund; 
second, that legislation be enacted ‘‘ permitting the board 
of education in any district maintaining both elementary 
and high schools to increase its levy, when authorized by 
a vote of the people, to equalize its rate of taxation for 
both elementary and high schools with that of districts 
under township and community high school organiza- 
tion’’; third, that there be an amendment to the Juul 
law ‘‘permitting Chicago to collect the maximum rate 
of taxes for its educational fund that may be levied and 
collected in any other school district in Illinois.’’ 

It has long been the dream of those concerned with 
very little children that the kindergarten might be a 
part of the public school system of the state. The pres- 


ent law permits the kindergarten, but does not acknowl- 


edge it as a necessary factor in the educational system. 
Other states are recognizing the fact that the kinder- 
garten is important educationally, laying as it does the 
foundation of intellectual, social, and moral ideals in the 
formative period of the child’s life. 

Commissioner Claxton points to the kindergarten as 
being a sure and easy way for the Americanization of the 
foreign born child and the family of which it is a mem- 
ber. Not only can our language and ideals be more 
easily grasped at this impressionable age, but the sup- 
plementary work of the kindergarten teacher, done in 
the home of the child, brings to the alien mother the 
knowledge of our customs and ideals. 
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‘The Joint Committee on Kindergarten Legislation 
with which our organization is affiliated, is’ advocating 
a mandatory-on-petition law for Illinois which reads as 
follows: ‘‘Upon the petition of the parents or guardians 
of twenty-five or more children between the ages of four 
and six residing within one mile of an elementary school, 
the Board of School Directors shall establish a kinder- 
garten in connection with such elementary school and 
shall maintain it so long as the annual average daily 
attendance therein shall be not less than fifteen.’’ 

In considering its educational problems, Illinois must 
not forget the child between four and six. We rank 
eleventh in the United States in the number of kinder- 
gartens. Shall we not give to our little children the 
opportunity for this early and valuable education 
through the public schools? 

We also heartily endorse certain amendments to the 
Compulsory Attendance and Child Labor Law being 
prepared by Miss Grace Abbott and her co-workers. Un- 
der the present law, the child must remain in sehool 
until the age of fourteen and until the completion of the 
fifth grade. The amendment will provide that the mini- 
mum age for the employment of children be raised to 
fifteen years in 1921 and to sixteen years in 1922, and that 
the educational standard be raised to the completion of 
the sixth grade in 1921, and the completion of the seventh 
grade in 1922. It has been noted by teachers that with 
each additional year of school, the desire for learning 
usually increases, and when the child must complete the 
seventh grade before leaving school his appreciation of 
and capacity for further education will be greater. The 
results of the present law havé been encouraging and we 
trust that the legislature will pass this amendment and 
others relating to the education and protection of our 
less fortunate children. 

Any legislation which affects the welfare of any child 
or group of children is of interest to the parent-teacher 
associations, and so the elaborate program for child wel- 
fare prepared by the Committee of Forty-Eight ap- 
pointed by the director of the Department of Public Wel- 
fare has our support. It includes the creation by the 
legislature of a Children’s Code Commission which will 
unify and perfect all laws pertaining to chiidren. It 
provides for a Division of Child Welfare in the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. Its aim is to prevent juvenile 
delinquency at its source so that such a large amount of 
corrective work need not be done. The slogan might be 

‘Save the child before, and not after it has become de- 
linquent.’’ 

Not enough supervision has been given institutions 
and other agencies having the care of dependent chil- 
dren, and legislation is to be asked for the licensing and 
state supervision of all such institutions, agencies, and 
individuals having the care of these helpless children. It 
is the hope of the committee that ultimately the state may 
place in private homes all dependent children now in 
institutions, such homes to be under strict state super- 
vision and to comply with certain standards of morals, - 
general home conditions, and financial stability. The 
family life is the only desirable one for the child and 
from the standpoint of economy is to be considered 
favorably. 

The Legislature will also be asked to amend the 
Mothers’ Pension Act, to remove the per capita and the 
total limitation features and to leave the amount paid to 
each family to the discretion of the Court. Judge Victor 
P. Arnold of the Cook County Juvenile Court pleads that 
the pension paid the mother may be sufficient to care for 
her children in her own home and that those families shall 
not be considered paupers. 
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Finally, legislation is to be asked for the health pro- 
tection of the child. To quote from the bulletin recently 
issued by the Illinois Women’s Legislative Congress : ‘‘To 
establish a Commission, to investigate causes of maternal 
and infant mortality; (2) to authorize counties to levy 
a tax for the medical care, nursing, medicine and attend- 
ance for women while child-bearing and for children 
under one year of age; (3) providing full time Health 
Officers in counties and cities of 25,000 and over; (4) 
for medical inspection and health protection of children 
in all public and private schools; (5) licensing and 
supervision by the state Department of Health of all 
medical institutions, traveling clinics, health centers, and 
of public health nursing.’’ 


New Books - 


In a letter to us a friend writes, in passing, “This raises 
the question whether a review is written to be read or not.” 
As far as we are concerned, the answer is, 


Ours are. 


THE 






































Frank F. Bunker, W. W. Kemp, Parke R. Ko.be and 
GrorcE R. Twiss: A Survey of Education in Hawaii. 
Bulletin, 1920, No. 16, Washington, D. C. Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior. 
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regarding the Japanese that ean be seen at present in 
the public press, the moving picture palaces, the Congress 
of the United States and other places, we take pleasure in 
mentioning the Survey of Education in Hawaii that was 
made last year under the direction of the Commissioner 
of Education. 

The commission appointed by Doctor Claxton made 
a thorough survey of the school situation in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii and, among other subjects, paid consid- 
erable attention to the foreign language schools of the 
territory. Teachers who read the commission’s report 
have the opportunity to get an unbiased account of actual 
conditions in a territory where members of the race of 
Nippon form a very large part of the population. Both 
sides of the shield are shown, the report including ac- 
counts from observers who believe that there is no cause 
for alarm as well as statements made by organizations 
that believe a change should be made in existing con- 
ditions. 

Inasmuch as Hawaii is so isolated its school condi- 
tions are unique in many respects. Many of our readers 
will therefore be glad to read the complete report in 
addition to the section dealing with the Japanese ques- 
tion. Copies of this bulletin may be procured from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at 50 cents per copy. 





In view of the amount of agitation and propaganda 


MILEs GLORIOSUS. 
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CAKES ano TEA 





YES, I WAS AT ATLANTIC CITY, TOO 
Miles Gloriosus 


As Superintendent E. A. Smith pointed 
out in his introduction, the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence this year 
was especially noteworthy because of the 
fact that its first formal session was held 
on Sunday. As he also pointed out, the 
assembled superintendents and principals 
and teachers were fortunate in the fact that 
the sermon was delivered by Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke. I had read a number of Van Dyke’s 
works and I have held in the highest esteem 
and admiration the manner * which he 
represented the United States at the court 
of the Netherlands during the years of the 
Great War. Consequently, you may be sure 
that I was on hand Sunday morning to hear 
his sermon on ‘‘ Art and Morals.’’ 

As one of the camp followers of the con- 
vention, however, I had other duties on the 
Saturday preceding Doctor Van Dyke’s 
sermon. 

On the evening of Saturday, February 28, 
the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation met in the auditorium of Young’s 
Million Dollar Pier to discuss the new Horn 
book on Silent’ Reading (the report of the 
society ’s Committee on Silent Reading). I 
had brought along a number of copies of the 
report for sale to.non-members and for 
distribution to new members of the society 
and during the early part of the evening 
many superintendents and principals clus- 
tered about my table at the back of the hall 
examining the books, ordering copies or an- 
nouncing their desire to become members. 

After the meeting got under way and Dr. 
Ernest Horn led off with his powerful ad- 
dress, people hurried to their seats so I 
retired behind the big red pulsh curtain at 
the entrance and renewed acquaintance with 


a young fellow who sells Esterbrook pens. I 
kept a watchful eye on my table, however, 
and at last I saw a little gentleman of 
distinguished appearance who stopped and 
picked up one of the yearbooks and began 
to examine it. At once I stepped up and 
began my cheerful patter about silent read- 
ing. ' 

**But,’’ replied the little gentlemar as he 
laid down the book and took up his silk 
hat, ‘‘I can’t say that I altogether approve 
of silent reading.’’ 

All right then. Judging from his ap- 
pearance I felt that I was not the man to 
undertake an argument on the subject, so 
I presented a brief announcement of the 
February number of the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research with the remark that if he 
was not familiar with that periodical it 
would be worth his while to consider its 
merits. 

‘*No,’’ said the gray-haired stranger, 
‘*T shouldn’t care for that either. You see, 
my name’s Van Dyke—’’ 

Immediately I assured him that I hoped 
that he would not take it amiss that I had 
dashed in where most angels would have 
feared to tread. 

**Oh, that’s all right,’’ said Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke. ‘‘By the way, I was not al- 
together correct when I said that I did not 
approve of silent reading—’’ and at that I 
had the privilege of listening while Doctor 
Van Dyke delivered a little ten-minute gem 
of a tabloid lecture on the comparative his- 
tory of silent and oral reading from the 
times of ‘‘The Reading of Homer’’ to the 
present, But even with the comforting 
memory of that talk, I suppose I must spend 
the rest of the year attempting to live down 
the fact that I once tried to sell a book 
on silent reading to Henry Van Dyke. 


HARDSHIPS OF TRAVEL 


At four o’clock on the morning of Feb- 
ruary 27 I strolled into the Union Station 
at Bloomington to wait for the Alton Hum- 
mer which was due to depart for Chicago 
at 4:10. I had bought my ticket to Atlantic 





City the day before so I leisurely sat down 
to await the arrival of the train. 

Somewhat to my surprise I saw State 
Superintendent F. G. Blair at the ticket 
window buying one of those foot-and-a-half 
round trip tickets to Atlantic City and re- 
turn. As he came away from the ticket 
window I went up and introduced myself 
to him. 

‘*Do you know,’’ remarked Mr. Blair, 
‘*That man at the window told me I should 
have bought my ticket yesterday. I told 
him that I had only arrived in Bloomington 
at eleven o’clock last night but he insisted 
that that made no difference,—I should have 
bought my ticket yesterday.’’ 

It appears that the agent’s chiding was 
the culmination of a series of incidents that, 
in a remarkable manner, occurred in irritat- 
ing succession. On the previous afternoon 
Superintendent Blair arrived in Leroy where 
he was to address the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation on Thursday evening. He debated 
with himself, ‘‘Shall I go to Farmer City 
after the meeting and catch a Chicago train 
at two o’clock in the morning, or shall I 
go to Bloomington, get some sleep at a hotel, 
and eatch the Alton Hummer at four 
o’clockt’’ He called up a Bloomington 
hotel and inquired concerning accommoda- 
tions. 

**Certainly, Mr. Blair,’’ came the answer 
over the wire, ‘‘we can take care of you.’’ 
That matter settled to his satisfaction, the 
state superintendent entered into negotia- 
tions with a Leroy automobile driver. 

**Certainly, Mr. Blair,’’ replied the 
autoist, ‘‘I can get you to Bloomington by 
ten o’clock.’’ Greatly heartened by such 
assurances, Mr. Blair thereupon appeared 
before the Leroy parent-teacher association 
and fairly’ outdid himself in an address 
which lasted till nine o’clock. Leaving the 
meeting he climbed aboard the waiting auto- 
mobile and started to speed toward Bloom- 
ington. 

The roads were bad, however, so he did 
not reach the hotel until a little after eleven 
o’clock. He went to the desk and registered 
and then the clerk said, 
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‘*T’m sorry, Mr. Blair, but we can’t take 
eare of you just at present. If you’ll wait 
a little while, we’ll see what we can do.’’ 

Superintendent Blair, as you are aware, 
has a ready command of workable language 
and he expressed himself with considerable 
force. The day clerk happened to be in 
the lobby and joined in the diplomatic ex- 
change but, of course, stood no chance. But 
although Mr. Blair won the argument, that 
did not produce a room at once. Finally, 
at about midnight, a room was vacated and 
the travel worn executive retired for a few 
hours. 

When he reached the depot at four o’clock 
he not only received the agent’s admonition 
noted above, but he also learned that the 
Hummer had been held up and robbed in 
Missouri that morning and was therefore 
forty-five minutes late. 

Finally the train rolled in and I entered 
the chair car and seated myself. As I con- 
tinued to wipe my eyes at the memory of 
Mr. Blair’s mishaps, the superintendent 
came down the aisle and stopped for a 
moment at my side. 

‘*Perhaps,’’ said he, ‘‘I should add the 
following details. When at last I went to 
my room at the hotel, I left a‘call for three 
o’clock so that I would have time to take a 
bath. The call came on schedule time; I 
hopped out of bed and into the tub, but 
when I finished my bath I found that there 
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FIRST HALF: 
June 20 - July 22 for a degree. 
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Colorado State Teachers College 


GREELEY ‘THE PRESIDENT and FACULTY of the College take 
pleasure in announcing to former summer quarter students 

ed and to prospective students their purpose to continue the eminent 

N educational service for the Summer Quarter, 1921, that has been 
ummer given for the past several years. Every department of the in- 
stitution will be open—the College 
School), the Elementary Training School (including the Kinder- 
garten), and the High School. The large enrollment makes it 
necessary to augment the large residence faculty by a number 
of lecturers and class room teachers from other institutions. 
A good chance to combine a cool, pleasant vacation with work 
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were no towels in the room. Taking the 
sheets from the bed I dried myself as well 
as I could and hurried to the depot where 
you found me.’’ 


COLUMBIA CREATES NEW POSITION 
FOR JAMES FLEMING HOSIC 


The many friends of Dr. J. F. Hosic of 
the Chicago Normal School will be glad to 
learn that he has been appointed officer in 
charge of extra-mural courses of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City. The position is a new one that had 
been created by Teachers College to take 
eare uf the rapidly growing demand for ex- 
tension courses among teachers in service. 
Most of the courses to be offered will entitle 
teachers taking them to the same credit as 
though the courses were taken in residence 
at Columbia University. 

Doctor Hosic is no stranger to eastern 
educationists as he has given summer courses 
at Teachers College of Columbia Univer- 





sity for the past five years. Last month at 
Atlantic City he was eminently successful 
in lauching the National Council for the 
Study of Educational Method with a pre- 
liminary membership of over seven hundred. 
The auditorium of the Atlantic City High 
School was filled to the doors by superin- 
tendents, supervisors and principals at the 
first meeting of the council hela morning 
and afternoon of Tuesday, March 2. A 
distinguishing characteristic of the meeting 
was the fact that the majority of the speak-: 
ers told the audience of actual accomplish- 
ments during the past year instead of de- 
voting their time to a theoretical discussion 
of what might be done. Among the best 
addresses were those delivered by Superin- 
tendent Wright of Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, and Miss Madden of Chicago. 
While writing this notice I have been 
slightly puzzled over the proper way to state 
Doctor Hosic’s start in his new duties. I 
question whether it would be correct to say 
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Supplementary 
Reading 


The Bradley Quality Books 


By CAROLYN S. BAILEY 





For the Children’s Hour, Book No. I, 
For Ist and 2nd grades; price . . $ .6O 


For the Children’s Hour, Book No. II, 


For 2nd and 3rd grades; price. . . © 
For the Children’s Hour, Book No. III, 
For 3rd and 4th grades; price . . . -60 
Once Upon a Time Animal Stories, 

For the 3rd and 4th grades; price . .60 
Stories of Great Adventure, 

For the 6th and 7th grades; price . .75 
Broad Stripes and Bright Stars, 

For 6th, 7th and 8th grades. . . . - 75 


Any of above books sent postage paid on 
receipt of price. We make discount to 
schools on quantities. 


Send for our special list of materials for semi- 
graded schools, also complete catalogue. 





THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-53 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Northwestern Agents for Milton Bradley Co. 











The Latest and Best in Geography 





A REFERENCE NOTEBOOK IN COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, 
By Douglas C. Ridgley and Eunice R. Blackburn. Price 0c, postpaid. 


A REFERENCE NOTEBOOK IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


By Douglas C. Ridgley and Eunice R. Blackburn. Price 60c, postpaid. 
This book furnishes similar tary material, in the same convenient form 


value of these two new books. If you 
on an “EXAMINATION BILL” with the privilege of remitting, or returning them, 
after examination. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 

















that he ‘‘has accepted the chair’’ of his 
new position. Were one to say it that way, 
J. F. H. would need a specially movable 
chair since he will be spending a great deal 
of time travelling from one city to another 
to meet his classes. Perhaps Mr. Fowkes 
of Taylorville will be able to fix him up 
with the proper equipment. 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
MEET IN ‘‘EGYPT’’ 

On invitation of Arno Bratten, Principal 
of the Township High School of Marion, a 
large number of high school principals of 
southern Illinois met a few weeks ago and 
formed a permanent principals’ organiza- 
tion, 

It was the opinion of all present at the 
meeting that it was one of the most satis- 
factory they have attended and that the 
high schools of Egypt will derive much good 
from the future meetings of the organiza- 
tion. The principals present were: R. R. 
Dennison of Lawrenceville; H. W. Hostetter 
of Olney; J. G. Stull of Du Quoin; O. A. 
Towne of Fairfield; Silas Echols of Mt. 
Vernon; Ralph Jackson of Benton; F. A. 
Wilson of West Frankfort; W. G. Lathrop 
of Johnston City; E. O. Bottenfield of 
Sparta; M. N. Todd of Murphysboro; A. 
R. Boone of Carbondale; M. L. Beanblossom 
of Herrin; B. F. Parr of Carterville; H. A. 
Wilson of Hurst; J. E. Raibourn of El- 
dorado; Harry Taylor of Harrisburg; and 
Arno Bratten of Marion. Principal O. M. 
Swank of Anna missed his train and could 
not be at the meeting, but Mr. Rendleman, 
athletic director, in his school, happened to 
be in Marion for a basket ball game and was 
invited to represent Mr. Swank. A few of 
the principals could not arrange to be at 
this first meeting, but sent very encouraging 
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letters assuring us of their heartiest co- 
operation in all the undertakings of our new 
organization, 


SUMMER INSTRUCTION IN ART 

To art students and teachers all over -the 
country, the anouncement of the opening of 
the summer school of the ART INSTITUTE 
of CHICAGO comes as a welcome invita- 
tion to spend a profitable summer in the 
study of their chosen profession. 

The Art Institute of Chicago has a repu- 
tation to live up to: its inclusive program 
made possible by its large and justly famous 
teaching staff enables it to meet the de- 
mands of teacher, designer or craftsman, 

The school is housed under the same roof 
with one of the greatest of art museums, 
which is an unique advantage. Its treas- 
ures—the collections of paintings, sculpture, 
prints and decorative arts—are theirs to be- 
come acquainted with. To browse in its art 
library, culling the best of the literature of 
art, to paint landscapes in the Dune coun- 
try, to draw or model from the nude, to 
learn the possibilities and application of 
such crafts as gesso, batik, color printing 
and colored concrete; these give the stu- 
dent whose interests are diversified, an op- 
portunity significant in scope and content. 

During the past year over 4,000 students 
attended the school. All classes were filled 
and a waiting list of several hundred kept 
on file, 


FREE MATERIAL ON 

GEOGRAPHY 
Miss Mary Josephine Booth, Librarian of 
the Eastern Illinois State Normal School at 
Charleston, has announced the Normal 
School Bulletin Number 69 containing a 
bibliography of source material that will 
aid teachers in handling their classes in 
geography. Miss Booth states that she will 
be glad to send copy of this bulletin to any 

teacher who has use for it. 


COMMISSIONER KENDALL 
STRICKEN WITH ILLNESS 


Throughout the week of the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence at At- 
lantic City last month one heard many ex- 
pressions of sympathy for Dr. Calvin N. 
Kendall, Commissioner of Education of New 
Jersey and President of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A. Many of 
the visiting superintendents did not learn 
of his serious illness until they arrived at 
the place of meeting. At no time was the 
universal respect and affection for Doctor 
Kendall shown more fully than at the gen- 
eral session on Wednesday when Superin- 
tendent Smith relayed President Kendall’s 
words while the latter spoke by long dis- 
tance phone to the members of the depart- 
ment. An almost complete hush fell over 
the great hall broken only by Superintend- 
ent Smith’s voice as he repeated the mes- 
sage phrase by phrase. At the close of the 
note of thanks the members of the audience 
relieved their pent up feelings by joining as 
a tremendous chorus in singing the first 
verse of ‘‘ Ameriea.’’ It is to be hoped that 
the feeble mechanism of the telephone was 


TEACHERS 


Desiring promotion fill out and mail today to 
EDUCATORS-AGENCY, 1460 Y.M.C.A. Bidg., Chicago, Ill 


Without cost or obligation please send list of posi- 
tions to be filled by September 1, 1921. 
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Old College Building 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 
HE Summer School of Valparaiso University will open May 31, 1921, and will continue twelve 
weeks. An exceptional opportunity is offered to combine the 
most reasonable Se ae Gitccater 4 session there will be beginning, intermediate 
advanced courses offered in the following departments 
Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Rinandeo, Music, Fine Arts, Public Speaking, 
Commerce, Engineering, Chemistry and Pharmacy, Physical Education. 
Special professional and advanced courses for teachers, principals and supervisors. 


The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $25.00 for pe term of twelve weeks. Board—The University 
be obtained at lowest prices. Rooms $20 to $25 for 


Bulletin giving cumplete information concerning courses, etc., will be mailed free, address 
DANIEL RUSSELL HODGDON, Sc.D., LL.D., President, 
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Summer Session 
June 20 to August 12, 1921 


College Grounds. Observation in Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
of Public Schools and in the College Demonstration School where 
Project Method is used. Special Courses in Community Education, 
Nature Study and Folk Dancing. Festivals—Pageants, Children’s 
Literature and the Art of Story Telling, Playground Methods. 
Recreations for Summer Students in Chicago—Parks, Bathing Beaches, 
Tennis and Golf, Theatres, Concerts and Opera. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
Box S. H., 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Practical Courses for Kinder- 
garten and Primary Grade 
Teachers. Credit towards 
Diploma. Dormitories on 
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Write the Registrar 








able to send back to Doctor Kendall some 
suggestion, at least, of the friendly feeling 
of his colleagues and well wishers. 


SMITH OF EVANSTON 
AT ATLANTIC CITY 


Among other matters the school people of 
Illinois can properly take-considerable pride 
in the way Superintendent E, A. Smith, of 
Evanston presided at the general sessions of 
the Department of Superintendence. With his 
handsome appearance, his powerful person- 
ality and his ready ease on the platform, 
Superintendent Smith demonstrated his abil- 
ity to fill the duties of presiding officer of 





the great assemblage. The program went 
without a hitch at any time. 


FRANK H. CRAIG, THE GRAND OLD 
MAN OF BUREAU COUNTY 
From out in old Bureau county a pleasant 
picture of school days comes to us, a thought 
to interest and inspire. The schools of 
Neponset, Ill., have as superintendent Frank 
H. Craig, a man who has served in the 
school room 39 years, and has never been 
absent or tardy. Think of that, you who 
were only absent once last month, or tardy 
twice. Ah, but that spoiled the record. 
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PRESIDENT L, C. LORD ON 
‘*THE IDEAL TEACHER’’ 


One of the strongest addresses delivered 
at the meeting of the De ent of Super- 
intendence at Atlantic City was give by 
President L. C. Lord of the Eastern Illinois 
State Normal School of Charleston. Presi- 
dent Lord took as his subject ‘‘The Ideal 
Teacher.’’ It happened that the speaker 
who preceded him on the program was Mrs. 
Corinne Roosevelt Robinson who spoke of 
her brother, Theodore Roosevelt in his char- 
acter as a lover of books. She took the 
audience by storm and her address was the 
oceasion of one of the most complete dem- 
onstrations of applause ever experienced at 
a February meeting of the N. E. A. 

Although President Lord was handicapped 
by being obliged to follow such an accom- 
plished speaker who had a subject of such 
universal appeal, the veteran maker of men 
from Charleston met the issue fairly and 
inside of a few minutes had the great audi- 
ence leaning forward in their seats to catch 
every word of his address. He adopted the 
method of comparison, first telling what the 
ideal teacher did not do and then telling 
what the ideal teacher does do. The effect 
was epigrammatic to a degree in many cases 
and the audience followed him joyously as 
he made point after point. As an example 
of the method of presentation let me make 
the following little quotation, ‘‘The ideal 
teacher leads her pupils to find out what is 
true instead of who is right.’’ That one 
sentence should keep you occupied for a 
while. We are going to attempt to induce 
President Lord to let us print his address 
in full later. 


MENTAL TEST AT ILLINOIS STALE 
NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


In view of the scarcity of teachers in 
the state and in view of the small attend- 
ance at the several normal schools, you will 
be interested in the following brief sum- 
mary of a mental survey of the students of 
the Illinois State Normal University. 

The efficiency of a school must be judged 
not only by the number of students, but also 
by the quality of ability drawn to it, and 
by the quality of work done. In this con- 
nection the results of a mental-survey of 
the Illinois Normal University, made last 
fall, are timely. For this purpose the in- 
telligence examination used in the army, and 
known as Army Alpha, was used. The test 
was given to the entire normal department, 
October 9, by a committee of the faculty 
consisting of Profs. Bone, Kuderna, Newell, 
Peterson, Schroeder, Turner and Miss Atkin. 

As a result of this examination at the 
Normal university it was found that the 
quality of students coming to the school com- 
pares well with students at the leading col- 
leges and normal schools of the country. 

Of the nine normal schools, mostly of the 
middle west, which are known to have given 
the test, the Normal university ranks third. 
The list includes two Minnesota normal 
schools, one in Pennsylvania, one in Mis- 
souri, the Kansas State Normal College at 
Emporia, the Colorado State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, one Nebraska and one in Texas. 


HAvE SeRi0ous PURPOSE 


The quality of work done by a school is 
also indicated by the seriousness of purpose 
and the industry and persistence of the stu- 
dents. The committee made a careful com- 
parison of the intelligence test records and 
the grades obtained by the students in their 
studies during the fall term. Out of 391 
there were only fifteen who appeared not to 
be doing as good work as their intelligence 
test records indicated they were capable of, 
and eight of these were doing work up to 
the average of the school. 
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NATION-WIDE SEARCH FOR TEACHERS! 
If available for a position of any kind anywhere in the United States come to an agency national in scope: 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
Southern Bidg., Washington, D. C.,; ey at at poten Pi, Berton, Steger Bidg., Chicago; 
General Oticos, Evanston, Il 

















FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
E. E. OLP, Manager E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


Big demand for teachers. If available now write us. All previous records of the Agenc 
tochen in 1000 andl Ge avn sehtesinn out facilitice for 1921 Affiliated Agencies in principal cities. vd 


Better Positions! Better Pay! 


FREE REGISTRATION Unsurpassed Facilities for Service 


Write us if pap in any kind of teaching or administrative position. 
very member receives individual attention. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, **.ii0.°" Chicago 


7000 Western Reference Teachers Wanted! 


Last season we received official uests from ere in wd Ayn states and four for- 

eign countries for over SEVEN OUSAND ers for schools and college from Kinder- 

garten to University. Our ninth year of recommending only when asked to do so by 

employers direct. This is why our members are usually chosen. They are wanted. 

If you want a position with the Progressive nore mag who 7 our Professional Ser- 

vice for teachers, you must use the same service they use. Free . Commission pay- 
second months’ salary. 
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THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION, 
395 JOURNAL BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Boise, Idaho Sait Lake City CBuckeler, Caltforsien 
THE LARGEST WESTERN AGENCY FREE REGISTRATION 
Enroll at once for the early vacancies for 1921-22 

















FREE REGISTRATION 
CLAR TEACHERS AGENCY 


No Advance Fee—We Take the 


Baltimore, Md. Kaneas City, Mo. Min: Minn. 
CE Ventiren St. Fintona Bile. 110112 Levineton St. “N'Y Life Bldg. Gicke Bite. 
Sedien Wech:, Caatier of Commas tly, Lan fA. California Bidg. 


Eventually you'll join our Exchange. 
7 EACHERS Because we successfully promote 
Teachers to Better Positions. 


FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OFFICES—REGISTER NOW 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, ILL. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Peoples Gas Bidg. Gas & Electric Bidg. The Plymouth Bidg. Berkeley Bank Bidg. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY sociererd, ciicaco 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 
are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 
an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.’’ Send for it. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg. Denver, Colo.; Peyton Bldg, Spokane, Wash. 


























THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WEST CUNT MO, emgage, mom 
NEEDS ~~ x26 SAN, DIEGO. - Ekle ~~ oul 
TEACHERS THE WEST IS OFFERING THE HIGHEST SALARIES EVER 

PAID TEACHERS. ENROLL FREE. 
TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY for BEST SCHOOLS 
DENVER, COLORADO - FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 

M. E. SHUCK, Ph. D. "19, "MANAGER, ee ee EBUCATOR) 

BOSTON, N. Y. BIRMINGHAM. Los 
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THE WORLD 


AFTER THE GREAT WAR 


BRIGHAM & McFARLANE’S 
ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 
REVISED 








These new books are revised to date and present geographical con- 
ditions in all parts of the world as they are today. 


The territorial changes wrought by the world war, the boundaries 
and character of the new countries established by the Peace Treaty, 
and the geographical effects on the older countries are presented 
with clearness and accuracy. 


The new Geographies may be had in a two book, or a four book 


series. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street 
CHICAGO, 7 ILL. 














Standards for the Illinois Exam- 
ination are available based on 


49,500 Scores of Pupils 


The Illinois Examination is 
now most completely stand- 
ardized. You can compare 


try 
with Town Schools, and City 
Schools with City Schools. 


The final standards for men- 
tal age and for achievement 
quotients are based upon 
complete reports from all the 
public schools in five coun- 
ties and others. They are the 


groups either above or below 
average. 


The IHinois Examination 
costs $4.00 per hundred copies. 


Order Illinois Examination I for les 


three, four and five; and Illinois 
ination II for grades six, seven and eight. 


A SECOND FORM IS READY. 
Write for full particulars to 
The PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Bloomington. Ill. 











SANITARY SHADES 


Our roller shades are of the best 
cotton duck, strong and flexible, and 
come in soft, attractive colors that rest 
the eye. 





They Can Be Easily 
LAUNDERED 











The rollers on which they run are large and true; they cannot 
race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is strong and 
durable. There is a big difference between our shades and the 
other kind. Send for circular of styles and colors. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Company 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 

















